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NOTES OF THE MONTH 


After the Italian Elections 


| HE unmistakable success of the Christian Democrats in the 

General Election of 18 April has been welcomed in this 
country and the United States as a proof that the majority of the 
Italian people wish to adhere to a Western way of life. In France, 
too, where the somewhat parallel situation brought the issue even 
nearer home, relief, except in Left-wing circles, has been heart- 
felt. Considering the tension of the weeks preceding the elections, 
the very heavy polling, reaching over go per cent in some Northern 
districts, passed off in a peaceable and orderly fashion, and de- 
spite tremendous pressure and propaganda, including fantastic 
promises from the Left, the Italian electors seem to have kept their 
heads. 

The Christian Democrat vote of over 12 million for the Cham- 
ber, which gives the party an absolute majority there, with 307 out 
of the 574 seats, can be attributed largely to the small elector, not 
normally interested in politics, who when it came to the point 
referred to cast his vote in favour of law and order and against 
what already seemed suspiciously like a resurgence of dictatorship 

na fresh guise. It was also partly due to the failure of the Liberal 
and Right-wing parties to command confidence. In the 1946 elec- 
ons, which, it must be remembered, were also coupled with the 
referendum on the monarchy, those parties together polled some 
million votes, as against their present vote of under 1,150,000. 
Since 1946 the Uomo Qualunque party has ceased to be a force 
be reckoned with, owing partly to internal splits, and partly to 
the emergence of the neo-Fascist Movimento Sociale Italiano 
vhich will have 6 seats in the new Parliament). The Liberal party 
has also suffered from internal divisions, and many voters felt that 
in the recent election, which had resolved itself virtually into a 
straight issue between Centre and Left, their votes would be 
wasted if given to a small party which could not in any case affect 
the main issue. 
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The Popular Front, polling something over 8 million, has lost 
over a million votes by comparison with the joint Communist- 
Socialist poll in the 1946 elections. Part of this loss can be accounted 
for by the split in the Socialist Party which took place early last 
year on precisely this issue of collaboration with the Communists. 
At that time, Signor Saragat’s breakaway seemed like a gamble 
which might result in the swamping of the Right-wing Socialist 
elements which went with him. In the event, however, the move 
has been more than justified, and Signor Saragat’s party (the 
P.S.L.1., fighting the elections under the Socialist Unity list), 
which with the Republicans has participated in the Government 
since last December and which has lately been strengthened by the 
adherence of Ivan Matteo Lombardo’s group, polled over 1,800,000 
votes and will have 33 seats in the Chamber. Their influence in the 
future may well be important in keeping before the new Govern- 
ment the vital need for a sound economic and social policy and 
for the implementation of electoral promises with regard to land 
reform. The detrimental effect to Signor Nenni’s Socialist Party 
of his policy of linking its fate closely with the Communists is 
likely to result, now the elections are over, in yet another break- 
away, already foreshadowed on the part of Signor Romita and 
others. 

The composition of the new Government will not be known till 
after 8 May, when the Chamber and Senate will elect their Presi- 
dents, followed by the election of the President of the Republic on 
g May. Now that the constitutional procedure comes into full 
play a new factor enters into the appointment of any future Prime 
Minister, since it now has to receive the approval of the Senate 
as well as of the Chamber. In the Senate the Christian Democrats, 
though they won more than half the elected seats, lose an absolute 
majority, with 148 seats out of 343, as under the present provisions 
107 Senators are appointed by right for various services to the 
State—ex-Premiers, ex-Presidents of the Chamber, Deputies 
who were imprisoned for more than five years under Fascism, etc.— 
and of these latter some 45 were Communists or Socialists, giving 
the Popular Front a total of 119 seats. 


The Crisis in Berlin 


The Inter-Allied control of the City of Berlin—geographically 
part of the Soviet Zone of Germany—is based on a plan drawn up 
by the European Advisory Commission in the autumn of 1944 and 
confirmed at the Yalta Conference in February 1945. In that 
report it was stated that ‘Co-ordinated administration and control 
has been provided for [under the plan] through a central Control 
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Commission consisting of the Supreme Commanders of the three 
Powers with headquarters in Berlin. It has been agreed that France 
should be invited by the three Powers, if she should so desire, to 
take over a zone of occupation and to participate as a fourth mem- 
ber of the Control Commission.’ The Potsdam Conference con- 
firmed this agreement on control machinery, which ‘is exercised 
on instructions from their respective Governments by the com- 
manders-in-chief of the armed forces of the United States of 
America, the United Kingdom, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, and the French Republic, each in his own zone of 
occupation, and also jointly, in matters affecting Germany as a 
whole, in their capacity as members of the Control Council’. The 
actual plan referred to at Yalta seems never to have been published. 

On 5 June 1945 a statement was made at Berlin by the four 
Powers on the zones of occupation and machinery of control in 
Germany. This declared, inter alia, that “The area of “Greater 
Berlin” will be occupied by forces of each of the four Powers. 
\n Inter-Allied Governing Authority (in Russian, Komendatura) 
consisting of four commandants, appointed by their respective 
commanders-in-chief, will be established to direct jointly its ad- 
ministration.’ It also declared that ‘the administration of the 
‘Greater Berlin” area will be directed by an Inter-Allied Govern- 
ing Authority, which will operate under the general direction of 
the Control Council, and will consist of four commandants, each 
of whom will serve in rotation as chief commandant. They will be 
assisted by a technical staff which will supervise and control the 
ctivities of the local German organs.’ These arrangements were 
to ‘operate during the period of occupation following German 
surrender, when Germany is carrying out the basic requirements 
of unconditional surrender’. Arrangements for the subsequent 
period were to be the subject of a separate agreement. 

Although the Germans surrendered on 7 May 1945, it was not 
ntil the beginning of July that the Western Allies entered the 
apital. By that time the Russian authorities had taken certain 
measures which it was difficult, without undue friction, to undo. 
Some important buildings in the western sectors, including Ber- 
n Radio and the headquarters of the railway system, were under 
Russian control, and Communists had been appointed to key 
positions in the municipal administration. The municipal elec- 
ions in October 1946, which put the Social Democrats into power, 
vere a blow to Russian prestige and the first challenge to their 
supremacy. Since then, inter-Allied friction in Berlin has been 
Constant. 

in the events leading up the present deadlock, the Russians 
appear to have been trying to undermine the position of the Wes- 
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tern Allies in two ways, by an attempt to invalidate the Control 
Council, and also by action directed towards making their position 
in Berlin more difficult if not untenable. At a meeting of the 
Control Council on 20 March last Marshal Sokolowski, the Rus- 
sian commander-in-chief, demanded a report on the three-Power 
talks which had been held in London after the breakdown of the 
four-Power meeting in November and December 1946. When 
British representatives in Berlin (who were not aware that this 
demand was going to be made, and who knew that no decisions 
had been reached at the Consultative Conference) refused to meet 
the Soviet demand, Marshal Sokolowski walked out of the meet- 
ing, throwing on the Western Powers the onus of attempting to 
divide Germany. On 26 March Mr Marshall, the United States 
Secretary of State, repudiated the Russian allegations, and reiter- 
ated the American determination to stay in Berlin. Since then the 
Control Council has not met. The Soviet authorities have also 
refused to attend eight of the committees of the Berlin City 
Komendatura. 

On 31 March the Russian authorities introduced at 24 hours’ 
notice new regulations, which have been amplified at subsequent 
dates, for the control of traffic between Berlin and the west. These 
regulations had a nuisance value, but did not immediately affect 
the supply of goods for either the Allied or the German popula- 
tion of the city. After the collision on 5 April between the British 
passenger plane and a Russian fighter near Gatow airfield, the 
Russians brought about the breakdown of the joint inquiry into 
the causes of the disaster by reservations and implicit accusations. 
In the Russian report on the accident published on 22 April in 
the Tdgliche Rundschau, the official newspaper of the Soviet 
military administration, there is a hint of further restrictions on air 
traffic to and from Berlin in the suggestion contained in it that 
‘air discipline’ over the city and along the westward air routes is 
unsatisfactory, especially in view of the recent considerable increase 
in the number of aircraft on the air route to the Western Zones. 
Tension in the city has also been heightened by reports of the 
arrival of Russian tanks and troop reinforcements. 

So far it appears that the Russian authorities have not over- 
stepped their legal rights. Even if the Control Council were to 
break down altogether it would not affect the legal status of the 
Western Allies in Berlin, for the agreement setting up the Control 
Council at Potsdam was quite independent of the Yalta agree- 
ment on the physical occupation of the city. Any positive attempt 
to oust the Western Powers from Berlin would constitute a vicla- 
tion of the Yalta agreement. But the situation is complicated by 
the position of Berlin, a hundred miles from the frontiers of the 
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British and American Zones. Mr Bevin told the House of Com- 
mons on 6 April that although ‘there is a clear four-Power |agree- 
ment for the occupation of Berlin of the validity of which there 
can be no doubt . . . the regulations for travel to and from Berlin 
are not so clearly specified. When the arrangements were made, 
a good deal was taken on trust between the Allies.” Mr Bevin 
added that the British Government could not yield their right to 
free access to and from these sectors of occupation, which is essen- 
tial to maintain their forces and to fulfil their obligations as an 
occupying Power. It is, however, clear that, if it is the Russians’ 
intention to remain in sole occupation of Berlin, they can make 
the position of the Western Powers there so difficult that the 
latter might be faced with the alternative of leaving on their own 
initiative or of resorting to force. 


The Bogota Conference and the Revolt in Colombia 


After being interrupted for four days by the extremist rising 
which broke out against the Colombian Government on g April, 
the pan-American Conference in Bogoté adopted unanimously 
on 22 April a resolution condemning ‘the methods of international 
Communism’, as well as the ‘methods of every totalitarian political 
system’. It pledged the American Republics to ‘adopt all the means 
necessary’ against subversive action against American institutions 
by threats or otherwise, and promised that the Republics would 
exchange information regarding such activities. It thus carried 
to a further stage the work begun by the Conference in Rio de 
Janeiro last August, which ended with the conclusion of a treaty 
of defence and mutual aid against all armed and unarmed attack 
on the American Republics. The vital importance of continuing 
this work had meanwhile been underlined by a series of strikes 
aimed at paralysing the industries of Argentina, Chile, Peru, and 
Uruguay which had all been traced to Communist agitation or 
even direction, and Mr Marshall’s first act when he addressed the 
Bogota Conference on 30 March was to propose that discussion of 

reign-inspired subversive activities should begin at once. This 
was agreed to unanimously. 

The Communist Party of Colombia met early in April to devise 
means to carry out demonstrations against the anti-Communist 
measures which were expected to be taken by the Conference, but 

s the Party is believed to number only some 8,000 strong it is 
difficult to believe that it was entirely responsible for the wide- 
spread destruction, looting, and arson which occurred directly 
after the assassination of the Liberal leader, Dr Gaitan. To re- 
capitulate briefly the course of events: Dr Gaitan was shot and 
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mortally wounded in the street by an unknown assailant shortly 
after 1 p.m. and within a few minutes attacks were made by armed 
mobs on many public buildings—including the U.S. Embassy 
and the Capitol, where the Conference was in session—and the 
radio station and all the principal centres of communication were 
seized. Similar actions occurred or were attempted in three other 
cities. It was noticed that snipers appear to have taken up their 
positions in the centre of the capital almost before the sound of 
the assassin’s shots had died away, and there were many other 
indications that the rising had been carefully planned before the 
murder took place. It was also very clear that the mobs were un- 
der trained leadership. 

The rioters who seized the radio station at once broadcast an 
announcement that they represented the Liberals, who had now 
seized power, and that they intended to hang Sr Gomez the (Con- 
servative) Foreign Minister. They proclaimed a general strike, 
and ordered the rioters to sack the city. For some time, while 
the orgy of destruction was at its height, the police were conspi- 
cuous by their absence, and reports were current later that some 
500 of them had joined the rioters. 

However, the Army and the Air Force stood firm, so that the 
Government were able to regain control of the city in about three 
days; the President then announced that the revolt, whatever its 
origin, had been fanned by ‘professional agitators, with express 
orders from Moscow’. Owing to a strict Government censorship on 
news there has been little or no possibility of weighing the evi- 
dence for and against the charge of Communist responsibility for 
the affair, but Mr Marshall’s view, stated on 12 April, was that it 
‘goes far beyond Colombia. It is in the same definite pattern as the 
occurrences which provoked strikes in France and Italy. . . We 
must keep clearly in mind the fact that this is a world affair—not 
merely Colombian or Latin American.’ Three days later the British 
Ambassador stated that the rising ‘bore all the marks of Commun- 
ist inspiration and direction’, and the general view in foreign 
circles in Bogota seems to have been summed up in the statement 
that if the Communists did not start it, they certainly took ad- 
vantage of it. 

Government statements described the assassin as a man affiliated 
with the Communists, but, as far as is known, his identity was never 
revealed. When seized by the crowd he was beaten to death in so 
brutal a fashion that his face was completely unrecognizable—it 
was remarked, in fact, that it seemed as though this was done with 
the express intention of making identification impossible. ‘This 
leads to speculation as to the motives for the outrage, as to which 
no satisfactory statement has yet been made. 
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Dr Gaitén was the leader of the extremist wing of the Liberals, 
and his intransigent attitude had certainly made him unpopular 
with the main body of the Party, but politics in Colombia had 
been markedly free from acts of violence for very many years, and 
two changes of Government had been made in the last 20 years 
without disturbance. 

A 16-year period of Liberal Government had, however, come 
to an end in 1946, when the Liberal vote was split by Dr Gaitdn’s 
leadership of the extremist group in the Party. The Liberals 
polled in all many more votes than the Conservatives, but the 
split let the latter in, and a Coalition Government was then formed 
in which Gaitdn’s group refused to participate. A period of unrest 
followed, and in January last rioting began in four provinces. In 
March Gaitén presented a list of grievances to President Perez, 
complaining that Conservative Ministers had threatened to fight 
the Liberals ‘with fire and blood’. Being dissatisfied with the Presi- 
dent’s response to this move, Gaitdn ordered all the Liberals out 
of the Cabinet only just before the Bogota Conference opened, 
and a Conservative Government was then appointed. There had 
certainly been serious rioting between the two Parties—or rather 
between the Conservatives and the Gaitan group of the Liberals— 
for three months, and, according to the latter, 100 Liberals had 
been killed. On the other hand the dead leader had undoubtedly 
earned for himself strong condemnation in many quarters. He has 
been described in the foreign press as an unscrupulous demagogue 
who aspired to play the role of President Perén, and to seize power 
by using the language of Socialism in order to get the support of 
the masses and so further the establishment of a dictator State. 
Be this as it may, there remain many things unexplained regarding 
the whole affair. 
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FRANCE AND MOROCCO 
(in the March issue of The World Today) 


In view of information received since the above article was 
printed, the author wishes to make a correction on p. 135, 
beginning at line 22. This sentence should now read as follows: 


‘The second important administrative reform concerned the 
Council of Government, to which elected Moroccan members 
were now for the first time added. This was brought about at 
the beginning of 1948, after the institution in October 1947 of 
special Moroccan Chambers of Agriculture and Commerce 
wherever French ones existed, for which elections, the first ones 
in which Moroccans had ever participated, were held in 
December. Representatives of these bodies were now to sit for 
the first time in the Council of Government.’ 


On p. 136, the sentence beginning at line 6 should read: 
“The Council of Government is objected to on the ground too 


that the elected members are all pro-French candidates selected 
first by the French authorities.’ 


ERRATUM on p. 132. Line 15 ff. should read: “But a bottleneck 
in building, due to lack of material and labour, as well as 
scarcity of consumer goods and mechanical equipment .. .’ 





SCANDINAVIA FACES THE FUTURE 
NEUTRALITY OR ALLIANCE? 


HE traditionally neutral countries of Scandinavia have. 


responded to the challenge of recent events by talking 
openly of the possibility of war and by strengthening their 
defences. They still hope to maintain their neutrality; but it is a 
neutrality which, so far as resources permit, is increasingly well 
armed for its own protection. The preservation of independence is 
replacing the maintenance of neutrality as the main aim of policy. 
So much is clear from the forthright speeches of the Premiers of 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden when they met in Stockholm on 
18 March. The crux of the problem, however, is that these two 
objects are virtually incompatible. The best safeguard of a small 
Power’s independence is an alliance with a suitable great Power; 
but an alliance involves obligations inconsistent with neutrality. 
The immediate reaction of the Scandinavian States when con- 
fronted with this dilemma has been to prepare against both 
enemies abroad and enemies at home. The Communist coup in 
Czechoslovakia and the conclusion of the Russo-Finnish alliance 
have accelerated this trend. Equally, they have brought Scandi- 
navian events before the public eye to a greater degree than usual. 
But the northern States were already setting a new course. All are 
going in the same general direction, although individual speeds and 
uurses vary. The scope and significance of these changes may best 
be appreciated by considering the post-war policies of the three 
countries. In so far as Norway has changed most and now sets 
the pace, Norwegian policy may conveniently be treated first. 
When the raptures of liberation had worn off the average Nor- 
egian adopted an attitude of rather truculent isolationism, with 
hich was curiously combined a strong idealism. In seeking to 
id his traditionally pro-British orientation, he tended rather to 
ean over eastwards. The common but erroneous belief that the 
mmunists had been the backbone of the resistance movement 
iso exerted a pull in this direction, as did the recognition of the 
ed Army’s achievements. Nor should it be forgotten that strong 
sections of the Norwegian Labour Party, which was once an import- 
t member of the Comintern, have always had a pro-Russian 
itlook. Moreover, Russia now had a common frontier with Nor- 
in the north, so that new obligations of neighbourliness 
ntered into the situation. Thus was born the ‘bridge’ policy. 
Norway, friendly with both East and West, would provide the 
needed link in their relations. At first the policy seemed successful. 
r T'rygve Lie was elected General Secretary of the United 
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Nations, mainly as a result of his country’s attitude. Mr Molotoy 
gave warm praise to the Norwegian attitude towards Franco Spain. 

But Russian activities in the world at large, and in various minor 
ways in Scandinavia, brought about a change. Opinion swung 
slowly westwards, disillusioned and rather hurt. The trade unions 
and the important Oslo section of the Labour Party set the pace. 
Many influential members of both organizations had always sup- 
ported fuller co-operation with the West. A series of incidents at 
the turn of the year roused public opinion against Russia and 
began to marshall it behind this western policy. Russian ships ran 
aground near various defended harbours. Their crews, refusing 
prompt local assistance, spent some time in extricating themselves 
and showed meanwhile an unwholesome interest in neighbouring 
fortifications. The Russian Embassy in Oslo ordered large 
numbers of the largest scale maps of the main Norwegian ports 
and fortified areas. A Norwegian flying boat reported an unidenti- 
fied submarine in the Leads, the main coastal navigational channel. 
It turned out to be a spar-buoy, but, in the state of public nerves, 
this false report helped to maintain tension. 

Cognisant of these changes in opinion the Foreign Minister, 
Hr Lange, could welcome in the middle of January a deputation 
from the Benelux countries with the remark, unthinkable a few 
months earlier, that Norway was ‘fully prepared to join in working 
for closer economic ties between the countries of western Europe 
because in this way we can co-operate in defending our democratic 
way of life’. It is the second clause that is important. ‘The political 
implications of participation in the Marshall Plan were now being 
publicly faced. 

This speech was made nearly a fortnight before Mr Bevin’s 
proposals for Western Union. It is thus not surprising that the 
Norwegian reaction to them produced what is probably the most 
important statement of Norwegian policy since the war. On 
3 February the Oslo Labour Party met to discuss the Marshall 
Plan and the international situation. Hr Konrad Nordahl, chair- 
man of the Landsorganisation (T.U.C.), led the debate. After some 
discussion a unanimous resolution’ was passed which, after 
welcoming the Marshall Plan, first called on the Norwegian 
Government to give its full support to Mr Bevin’s initiative, and, 
secondly, urged all loyal members of the Labour Party to join the 
Home Guard. About the same time influential but unofficial 
Labour speakers were beginning to attack the Communists. It is 
against this background that Hr Lange’s survey of the inter- 
national situation a few days later should be viewed. In more dip- 
lomatic language he reaffirmed the above views. But he could not 

1 Full text in Arbeiderbladet, 4 February 1948. 
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disguise the fact that a new course had now been embarked upon. 

The first evidence of this was the conclusion in Oslo on 24 
February of an agreement to set up the joint Northern committee 
for economic co-operation, which had been decided on the 
previous August. This topic had been discussed, particularly with 
reference to a Customs union, for over a century: the first Scandi- 
navian economic conference was at Goteborg in 1863. But, for 
various reasons, little progress had been made. Several times 
recently hopes of a material advance had been dashed by Nor- 
wegian indifference, while the union was also frowned upon by 
Russia. But Mr Bevin’s proposals appeared to the Norwegians to 
offer the broader framework which alone, in their view, could 
support such a union. They therefore dropped their opposition, 
and the first important steps towards it were taken. 

Parallel with this change of political attitude went an increase 
in defensive preparedness. By special measures authorized in the 
middle of March men now with the colours are to serve an extra 
three months. Others are to have refresher courses, and specialists 
are to join their units for six months. The projected foreign cruise 
of the Coastal Squadron has been cancelled; it is to patrol the 
north coast of Norway instead. A special Parliamentary defence 
committee consisting only of members of democratic parties, in 
which the Communists are not included, has been set up. 

A more general campaign has also been opened against the 
Communists. Their numbers are uncertain and there have been 
many desertions of late. In the local elections last October they 
polled 143,000 votes, compared with 176,000 in the General 
Election in 1945. But a Social Democrat source in Oslo recently 
gave their present following as only 10,000. At the end of February 
the Premier, Hr Gerhardsen, joined in this campaign with a blunt 
speech at Frederikstad when he accused the Communists of having 
‘hearts full of violence and terror’. The trade unions have resolved 

ust them from positions of authority; and they have already 
lost many posts. In the process the misguided idealists and weak- 
lings are deserting the Party, or at least avoiding the responsibili- 

s of membership. Among these is the leader of the Communist 

tliamentary group. But those members who remain loyal form, 

r the ruthless and skilful leadership of the Moscow-trained 
retary of the Party, Peder Furubotn, a still dangerous nucleus. 

The Danes are taking similar measures. They have in their 

ist perhaps 40,000 Communists led by Axel Larsen, a member 

the Folketing (the Danish Parliament). But the Danish Com- 
nists were never as influential as their comrades in Norway or 
Sweden, nor was the Danish Labour Party ever as far to the left as 
Norwegian. They have, however, been forbidden to join the 
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rapidly growing Home Guard, applications for membership of 
which have increased by a fifth in recent weeks. And their power 
for mischief was well illustrated by the Land og Folk episode a 
couple of months ago. ‘This Communist paper printed a report that 
Denmark had a secret alliance with the western Powers—a stock 
Communist accusation which would have aroused little interest 
had not Moscow propagandists seized on it to belabour Denmark. 
The existence of such an alliance has been authoritatively denied 
on several occasions, and also, mutatis mutandis, by Norway and 
Sweden. It is, indeed, unlikely on the face of it, for the West is not 
strong enough nor its strategic policy certain enough to make such 
an alliance attractive to either party at present. So far the Scandi- 
navian countries have not been approached even on the subject 
of Western Union. But Denmark, conscious of its geographical 
vulnerability and of the fact that it has been ‘written off’ by the 
West in the last two wars, is particularly susceptible to such pro- 
paganda—or to rumours, like that circulating in Copenhagen at 
the end of March, that it had already been ‘written off’ again by 
the State Department. 

Yet recent events have had some good results. ‘The dilatory 
Defence Committee has been stirred into sinking professional 
jealousies and presenting proposals which are under discussion at 
the time of writing. Security measures have been tightened on the 
receipt of reports that arms were being smuggled into the country. 
The Minister of Justice has recalled 1940 and appealed to all 
Danes to be alert and report suspicious incidents to the police. 
The registration or surrender of arms and explosives still held by 
individuals from resistance days has been made obligatory. 

Such actions, in conjunction with the Foreign Minister’s speech 
on 9 March, seem to show that the Danes aim, firstly, at not being 
taken by surprise, and secondly, at putting up as strong a resistance 
as possible. ‘This would have a twofold purpose. It would expose 
the falseness of any claims that the country had asked for ‘pro- 
tection’, and it would perhaps justify a claim to favourable treat- 
ment on liberation. Yet there is considerable disagreement on the 
most effective military preparations for such a policy. The Army 
and Navy advocate the largest possible forces. But the opposite 
view, pressed strongly by a Dane who served in the Norwegian 
Air Force during the war, is gaining ground. It proposes that 
Denmark should have a much smaller Army and Navy, a larger 
and better-trained Home Guard, and a comparatively big Air 
Force trained on Anglo-American lines and equipped with Anglo- 
American machines. 

Similar considerations influence Sweden’s military preparations. 
The famous memorandum of the Chief of the General Staff, 
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General Jung, emphasized last year the need to prepare for a 
mobile war to safeguard Sweden’s territory against sudden attacks 
from any direction by a Power wishing to gain air bases or sites for 
its radar stations. Sweden, however, though vulnerable geo- 
graphically, is not as exposed as Denmark. Her problem is rather 
to hold out until help arrives. ‘There has been some lively specula- 
tion on these matters in the Swedish press recently. The Liberal 
Dagens Nyheter advocates an outright alliance with the West, 
while another paper has proved to its own satisfaction that Sweden 
alone of all European countries can provide bases so sited that the 
new American B36 bomber can operate at maximum efficiency 
with fighter cover for 1,000 miles. 

One may note, however, that in both Sweden and Norway and, 
to some extent, in Denmark, support for closer military collabora- 
tion between the Scandinavian States is gaining ground. Probable 
Russian reactions rule out a formal alliance, but certainly Sweden 
and Norway have a strong mutual interest in defending the 
harbours and airfields of their crucial northern territories. Nor- 
wegian defensive moves have already been noted. Sweden has 
taken similar measures. The Defence Minister, Hr Vougt, on the 
ground that recent events have completely altered the basis! of 
defence calculations, has intimated that the amount originally 
asked for this year by the General Staff, 1,000 million kronor, will 
be granted instead of the proposed smaller figure of 810 million. 
This and any other extra allocations are expected to be spent 
mainly on strengthening fighter squadrons. Passive defence is 
similarly being improved. Proposals for new air-raid shelters 
have been submitted—the Danes, it may be noted, have recently 
cancelled all licences to demolish shelters still standing. These 
precautions follow closely on a reassessment of the country’s 
strategic position by the General Staff in a memorandum released 
in the middle of March. This report considers that there is no 
imminent danger of a general war, but there is a danger that 
partial Russian security actions’ may bring trouble to some areas. 
From subsequent events it is not difficult to deduce that Sweden 
is considered to be in such an area. 

Yet it would be misleading to believe that such an attitude is in 
harmony with the mass of Swedish opinion. There is little doubt 

it most Swedes consider that their own skill, rather than a 
favourable conjunction of circumstances over which they had no 
control, preserved their neutrality in the past and would do so 
in the future. They are thus in no hurry to commit themselves on 
the assumption, which, however, is widely held in leading pro- 
ssional and business circles, that this belief is no longer justified. 
\ speech by the Minister of Finance, Hr Wigforss, is especially 
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significant in this context. Hr Wigforss, it should be remembered, 
is a radical idealist with great personal charm and a large political 
following among the rank-and-file Social Democrats. He said at 
the beginning of April that he was opposed to an alliance with the 
West. There was no reason to assume, he stated, that any attack 
would come from the East. It was more likely to be a forestalling 
action by the West. Moreover, ‘even if the prospects of maintaining 
peace are as gloomy as the advocates of a Western alliance assume, 
this would not constitute sufficient grounds for justifying Sweden’s 
unconditional adherence to any bloc’. 

Whatever may be the weight of Hr Wigforss’s views on military 
matters, it is clear that his Cabinet colleagues fear that any political 
attacks will come from the East. And the Communists are strong 
in Sweden. At the last elections they polled 300,000 votes. They 
have since lost ground: the Premier, Hr Erlander, recently told a 
British journalist’ that the police had the names of 58,000, of 
whom 1,000 were considered dangerous. Their geographical dis- 
tribution is particularly advantageous. ‘They are strong in the 
important Norrland region, which is near the Finnish border and 
contains the iron ore mines, and in the ports of Géteborg and 
Malmé. They hold important posts in the Stockholm administra- 
tion, the head of the city’s Social Democrat Party, Hr Héglund, 
being a notorious fellow-traveller. Yet the recent declaration of 
war on them—the Swedes took this step much later than the 
Danes or Norwegians—is beginning to drive them from their 
strongholds. In trade union elections recently the Communists 
have lost control of the Luled district, an important mining centre, 
of the Malm6 iron and steel workers, and of the Goteborg metal 
workers. Some observers consider this Social Democrat campaign 
to be not only late but also half-hearted. The reason adduced is 
that the Government is too narrowly concerned with the elections 
next autumn. It hesitates to provide the Communists with the 
opportunity to make party capital out of the charge that the Social 
Democrats are lining up with ‘reactionaries’ against the workers. 
There may be some truth in this. But it should not be forgotten 
that the Swedes are an obstinate and cautious people. The external 
implications of a thorough-going drive against the Communists at 
present are unlikely to make them any more eager to move. But 
once they have moved, they will stick to their course. 

From this survey there thus emerges a picture of three countries 
aroused, rather confused, but still cautious. Their traditions of 
neutrality die hard, and in truth there is at present nothing to 
replace them. Yet to an increasing degree they are felt to be inade- 
quate. Since it is the actions of Russia and the Russian bloc which 

1 See The Observer, 14 March 1948. 
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arouse these introspective doubts, it is not surprising that, to vary- 
ing extents, all three countries deviate westwards. Economic and 
cultural ties pull the same way. But the growth of antipathy to 
Russia, the pressure, sometimes more apparent than real, to col- 
laborate with the West, and the strengthening of their own defences 
should not be allowed to disguise the fact that the Scandinavian 
States have still a long way to go on the road to Western Union. 


A. G. S. 


THE CENTRAL ASIAN REPUBLICS 
THEIR PLACE IN THE SOVIET SYSTEM 


HE Soviets, both in their propaganda to colonial territories 
and in their general statements on the colonial problem, 
frequently point to the model of their own policy in the former 
Tsarist dependency of Turkestan, now split up into the Central 
\sian Republics of the U.S.S.R. An attempt will here be made to 
disentangle fact and fiction in the Soviet picture of developments 


in Central Asia since the Revolution. 

The Soviet leaders had learnt one very important lesson from 
the experiences of the Civil War: that European Russia could not 
maintain herself without the resources of the Ukraine and the 
Baku oilfields. In Stalin’s words in 1920, ‘Central Russia, that 
heart of Revolution, cannot hold out long without the assistance of 
he border regions, which abound in raw materials, fuel, and food- 

fis. . . . We are against the separation of the border regions 
from Russia, for separation would here involve imperialist servi- 

le for them, thus undermining the revolutionary power of 
Russia’. The Soviets have, therefore, devised a formula for retain- 

g what virtually amounted to colonial possessions in Tsarist 

lays, without either abandoning their Marxist theoretical premises 
nvolving themselves in embarrassing international complica- 
Dependent or subject territories of the Tsarist Empire 

me Soviet federated or autonomous Republics, constitution- 

lly independent, but, in practice, under the control of Moscow in 
| matters of more than local importance. Marxism repudiated 
lism as being bourgeois in origin and ‘the spearhead of 

is reaction’, so that any nationalist aspirations can justifi- 

be crushed in the interests of proletarian internationalism. This 
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against Georgian or Ukrainian nationalists, and, indeed, to crush 
nationalism wherever it appeared in the non-Russian lands of the 
Soviet Union. It is now claimed that in Central Asia the new 
model system of the relationship between Moscow and the former 
Tsarist colony is working effectively both domestically and for the 
benefit of all the people of the Soviet Union. 


TURKESTAN BEFORE 1917 

Turkestan covers an area about the same size as India. It lies 
between the Caspian Sea and the Western frontiers of China, and 
its southern frontiers march with those of Persia and Afghanistan. 
It is separated from India by a narrow tongue of Afghan territory. 
Within its borders are the historic homelands of the former 
Emirs of Bokhara, Khiva, and Khokand, and of the Turkoman 
nomads. In the middle of the nineteenth century Turkestan was 
subjugated by Russia and was the last territory to be added to the 
Empire. Russia was then seeking for a firm frontier for her Siberian 
possessions against the attacks of Central Asian nomads in the 
steppes, but having secured control of the Oxus river boundary 
and made the local emirs her vassals by treaties concluded between 
1870 and 1880, she interfered very little with their domestic 
affairs. In fact, the old Oriental pattern of life, with its ignorance, 
corruption, and illiteracy, its Muslim religion and customs, and its 
system of feudal rule, remained unchanged until after the Revo- 
lution; the main result of Russian overlordship was the construc- 
tion of some strategic railways. Among these were the Trans- 
Caspian line from the eastern shore of the Caspian along the 
northern frontier of Persia in 1879, with extensions to Samarkand 
in 1888 and to Termaz some years later, and the Tashkent- 
Orenburg line opened in 1906, connecting Central Asia with the 
European Russian railway system. 

The Russians exploited the cotton resources of Turkestan for 
their Central Russian mills, but there was no flow of Russian 
colonists such as went to Siberia, owing to the great differences of 
climate and living conditions between sub- -tropical Turkestan and 
Russia proper. The Russian colony consisted mainly of garrison 
troops and some officials, merchants, and technicians connected 
with the railways, mines, and cotton plantations. The native popu- 
lation was basically non-Russian: Turkoman, Tadjik, or Kazakh 
people of Turki-Mongol or Persian stock. In the deserts and foot- 
hills there were also many nomadic tribes owning great herds of 
livestock on a communal basis. 


THE SOVIETIZATION OF CENTRAL ASIA 
When the revolution broke out in Russia in 1917 no special change 
immediately occurred in either Khiva or Bokhara, and the Emir and 
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the Khan continued to rule as before. Bolshevik agents soon appear- 
ed, however, and started explosive but momentarily ineffective pro- 
paganda against local ‘enslavement and oppression’. The Emir of 
Bokhara was not overthrown until 1920, when he fled to Afghani- 
stan and a Soviet non-socialist Republic was established in his 
territory. In sharp contrast to the liquidation of private property 
and of the bourgeoisie in Russia, the new liberal Constitutions of 
both Bokhara and Khiva recognized the right to private property 
and religious practice and belief, and many ‘bourgeois’ merchants 
and mullahs were members of these early Soviet Governments of 
Central Asia. Soviet Russia signed treaties of friendship with both 
Governments in 1921, by which she recognized their complete 
ndependence and right to self-government. There were only a 
handful of local Communists, and their links with Lenin’s Russian 
group were extremely tenuous, while a native industrial proletariat 
did not exist. Moscow’s atheistic-socialistic programme made no 
appeal to a traditionally Muslim people. 

The dissolution of the People’s Republics of Bokhara and Khiva 
took place in 1925, when the Uzbeks, Tadjiks, and other native 
peoples were split up into new Socialist administrative-territorial 
units and absorbed into the Soviet Union as five Central Asian 
Republics: Turkmenistan, Kazakhstan, Uzbekistan, Tadjikistan, 
and Kirghizia. During the subsequent critical years when basic 
decisions regarding the politics, religion, and economics of 
Turkestan were being taken in Moscow, local Communists were 
only an insignificant minority in all five Republican Communist 
Parties, even according to official Soviet statistics. ‘The dominant 
majority were aliens to the areas concerned, being mostly Russians 

tr Jews born elsewhere. Even to-day four out of the five secretaries 

{ the Central Asian Communist Parties are Russians. The real 
ruggle between local patriotism and Islam on the one hand and 
Soviet power, with its State Control, enforced collectivization of 
wgriculture, and fanatical secularization, on the other, came in 
he thirties, when Soviet rule was already firmly established in the 
rest of the Soviet Union. Then, the mosques and mosque schools 
re closed on one pretext or another, the Sharia, or customary 
\luslim law, hitherto operative, was repudiated and the Soviet 
gal system enforced, the mullahs were persecuted or driven 
nderground, the great centres of Islamic learning in Bokhara and 
Samarkand were stripped of revenue and prestige, and all links 
tween Islam and Central Asia and the rest of the world were 
rcibly broken. The Soviet Government adopted a new policy of 
nciliation towards the Muslims in 1941 and promoted the re- 
tablishment of the Central Asian Muslim hierarchy so as to 
ire their co-operation in the war, and also probably to prevent 
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any disturbances such as the Kirghiz tribal rebellion of 1916 
against the Tsarist Government. 

So Sovietization got into its stride. It was, and probably still is, 
completely alien in inspiration and aim to the indigenous way of 
life. Central Asia was virtually sealed off from the rest of the world, 
as it has remained to the present day. It has long been out of 
bounds for foreign journalists and foreign residents. Only an 
occasional foreigner has been able to visit it, and always with very 
limited facilities for investigation or exploration. ‘Fellow travellers’ 
or the American negro Communists invited to the cotton plan- 
tations are, of course, in another category. 

After many years of trial and error, the Soviet pattern of 
government in the five Central Asian Republics is now pretty 
clearly defined. It has many noteworthy and ingenious features 
which have enhanced its external propaganda appeal, but it must 
be stressed that this pattern differs intrinsically from the realities 
of local government (as will be explained in detail later). In the 
first place, the Government of the Soviet Union aims, through its 
laws and Constitution, at the formation of a more or less standard 
type of citizen, irrespective of nationality, and is not interested in 
perfecting native types of culture, as is apparently the ideal in 
Africa and other parts of the British colonial Empire. The basis of 
government in the Central Asian Republics is accordingly the all- 
Union Constitution on which the individual Constitutions are 
closely modelled. These republics are nominally sovereign and 
independent countries with the right of voluntary secession from 
the Soviet Union. This right, in the light of Soviet history of the 
past twenty-five years and especially the victimization of nation- 
alists (real or alleged) at the big treason trials, would seem to have 
no internal validity. There can be little doubt that any groups of 
Soviet citizens who worked for secession from the Union would be 
immediately indicted for treason against the Soviet State or for 
‘nationalist deviations’, and would suffer the fate of the victims of 
early purges in Georgia, the Ukraine, and elsewhere. 

By the terms of the Constitution citizens of the five Central 
Asian Republics enjoy precisely the same rights as their Great 
Russian brothers, and, as citizens of federal republics, are auto- 
matically citizens of the Soviet Union. In the bi-cameral federal 
Parliament, or Supreme Soviet, in Moscow each republic is 
represented by two sets of delegates: those chosen on a progressive 
population basis of one delegate to 300,000 of the population, and 
those elected to the Council of Nationalities on the basis of 
twenty-five delegates for each republic, which permits of equal 
representation in this second Chamber for all national republics 
whatever their population. In the elections in Central Asia, as 
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elsewhere, the Communist Party plays a decisive role. Its nomin- 
ees dominate the electoral lists, its agitators whip up local partici- 
pation in the elections and conduct laggards from their homes to 
the polling booths, and no one would be foolhardy enough to 
contest’ any constituency if he were not directly or indirectly 
(through, perhaps, a trades union or a youth group) nominated by 
it. Here it may be noted in passing that at the last elections to the 
Supreme Soviet several big party bosses were elected for Central 
Asian constituencies; men such as Andreiev, a Russian member of 
the Politburo, elected for Turkmenistan, and Lazar Kaganovich, 
another member of the Politburo, who was elected for Uzbekistan 
but whose only known connection with that country was the suc- 

ssful part he played many years ago in reducing it to Soviet rule. 
In all, Turkmenistan returned 29 Deputies, of whom 14 were high 


may be taken as typical of the position in all these republics. 
According to the Constitution, the Supreme Soviet is the sole 
legislative body of the Union, but in fact, as the seals on the great 
bulk of Soviet legislation reveal, the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party is de facto, if not de jure, co-equal with the 
Supreme Soviet in law-making. Moreover, if one could trace 
Soviet legislation to its real sources, there is little doubt that it 
would be found to originate in the councils of the Politburo. The 
legislative and executive functions of the Supreme Soviet are so 
far-reaching as strictly to circumscribe the authority of the 
republican Governments and to reduce their constitutional 
sovereignty to a verbal fiction. Thus, control of such vital matters 
s foreign policy, defence (though in 1944 the republics were per- 
mitted to inaugurate their own local Ministries of Foreign Affairs 
Defence), foreign trade, finance (including the levying and 
xpenditure of most taxation), economic planning, and heavy 
dustry does not rest with the pseudo-independent Central 
\sian Governments but is the exclusive province of the respective 
ral or all-Union Ministries of Foreign Affairs, Foreign Trade, 
» on. A simulacrum of the federal Government structure is 
lished in each Federal Republic and therefore, of course, in 
five Central Asian Republics. Each has its Republican Con- 
tution (modelled on the all-Union Constitution), its legislature 
Supreme Soviet, and its executive or Council of Ministers, 
wn familiarly in Russian as the Sovnarkom. ‘The spheres in 
hich the republics are directly subordinated to the federal 
horities have been mentioned above. The following depart- 
mong others) are constitutionally left to the direction of 
on-Republican Ministries: Public Health, Internal 
where, in fact, Communist Party influence is supreme), 
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Light Industry, and also several branches of the Food Industry. 

Local government, which includes provision for hospitals and 
schools, maintenance of roads and bridges, and strictly municipal 
affairs, is in the hands of the various district, municipal, and village 
Soviets. These Soviets are elected by popular suffrage and have a 
certain say in the expenditure of purely local taxation. The very 
important sphere of education is divided between various all- 
Union and Republican Ministries, but in fact it is a department 
where the Schools Department of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party exercises a very direct influence. Constitution- 
ally, the direction of higher education is in the hands of an all- 
Union Ministry in Moscow, which means that technical or 
university bodies in the Central Asian towns would not come under 
the control of the local authorities, and what are described by the 
Constitution as ‘principles of education’ (Article 14) are a federal 
and not a republican affair. On the other hand, secondary and 
elementary education are administered, i.e. teachers are appointed, 
schools built, and equipment provided, by a republican Ministry 
in each republic. The anomaly of this position is that most of the 
decrees regulating such general educational problems as the 
salaries of teachers or pedagogic qualifications are issued not by 
the Republican Governments but by the all-Union Communist 
Party and the Sovnarkom of the U.S.S.R. 

The reality behind this Soviet Government blue-print is the 
parallel organization of the all-Union Communist Party, i.e. its 
all-Union, Republican, and local organs or committees in which 
Soviet power is ultimately concentrated. It is the highest organs 
of the Party, the all-Union Congress and the Central Committee, 
which formulate policy in all fields and ensure enforcement 
throughout the U.S.S.R. by decisions binding on all individual 
republican parties and cutting across all federal frontiers. 

The various Central Asian Communist Parties, as far as can 
be ascertained, have extremely little to say in the highest Party 
decisions, and, as far as is known, have never even been rep- 
resented at the executive level in the all-Union Party hierarchy. It 
must not be inferred from the Party domination of this area, 
however, that there is any racial discrimination against Central 
Asian peoples. On this score the Soviet record is good. Various 
disabilities imposed by the Tsarist régime have been removed. All 
the Central Asian people are now liable for military service on the 
same basis as other Soviet citizens at eighteen (though in fact, 
they were not called up as uniformly as the Russians and Ukraini- 
ans in the last war—students, especially, were exempted). The 
native languages are compulsory in the local government offices, 
the law courts, and the schools, whereas in pre-Soviet days Rus- 
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sian was the scle official language. It is now taught as a second 
language in secondary schools where the staff permits. The local 
press still frequently complains of the defective knowledge of local 
languages on the part of Russian officials, and especially of Russian 
teachers. On the other hand, the problem of finding adequate 
local personnel to man the new administration has, for years, been a 
source of trouble to the Soviet Government and is still far from 
solved, though things are naturally improving as education 
spreads. Owing to intensive training the number of Uzbeks, 
Tadjiks, and others employed in Government service is steadily 
rising, as apparently is the number of local recruits to the Com- 
munist Party, though no up-to-date statistics exist on this point. 


CULTURAL AFFAIRS 


[he educational problem with which the Soviets were faced in 
these areas was indeed formidable. ‘There were no schools, apart 
from the small number of mosque and mission schools, millions 

th old and young were illiterate, and in the case of certain 
nomadic peoples there were no written languages. The Soviet 
Government, strongly backed by the Party, tackled these prob- 
ms, which were complicated by the general local apathy, with 
nergy and skill. It has built schools, created alphabets and new 
ten languages where (as in Kirghizia) they were non-existent, 
opened training colleges and teachers’ courses for the native 
ichers, and laid the basis for a general educational system. As a 
result illiteracy has been considerably reduced, but there is still a 
great shortage of qualified teachers, school buildings, and equip- 
ment, and educational standards are relatively low. The campaign 
the ‘liquidation of illiteracy’ was accompanied by a lively 
logical propaganda against the veiling of women, bride- 
rter, child-marriage, and other ‘survivals of feudal customs’, 
nd consequently women have been largely drawn out of their 
ntal seclusion and now work with men in factories and fields. 
measure was anathema to Central Asian Muslims and was 
trongly opposed and led to many acts of violence by infuriated 
bands and fathers when their womenfolk threw off their veils. 

‘he Central Asian Republics now possess many medical, 

hnical, agricultural, and scientific institutes—especially for 

ton research—and a thriving Central Asian University at 
hkent. Native art, literature, and music are actively encouraged 
long as they conform to the Soviet ideological canons, but any 
tions or concessions to ‘rotten liberalism’ or praise of old days 

r the Khans in history or literature get short shrift. New State 
tres have been built in the chief towns, and native artists go to 
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Moscow and Leningrad on tour, but they are not officially 
encouraged to go further—to visit Persia, Turkey, or Afghanistan, 
for example. Local newspapers in both Russian and the native 
languages now appear in each of the five republican capitals, and 
in many district towns as well. The political leading articles are 
often provided by a special Moscow dictation-speed telephone 
service—presumably a sort of safety device to prevent local editors 
from straying from political orthodoxy—and there is the same 
adulation of Lenin and Stalin as pervades the printed word in 
Russia proper. The slogan ‘National in form, Socialist in content’ is 
illustrated by the whole course of educational and cultural life in 
Central Asia. Though the teaching in the schools may be in 
Uzbek or Tadjik, the educational programme is standardized, and 
teaching in all subjects has an obligatory Marxist bias. Hand in 
hand with education goes the drive for elementary instruction in 
modern hygiene and child welfare. In all this work Communists, 
old and young, actively participate as volunteer ‘shock-brigades’ 
and agitators, their fanatical zeal riding rough-shod over tra- 
ditional life and customs. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


Turning from cultural affairs to economics it is noticeable that 
here also, in regard to ownership of the means of production, 
economic development, taxation, etc., the principles and aims 
obtaining in Central Asia are, with minor variations, common to 
the Soviet Union as a whole. The individual republican Con- 
stitutions stipulate, as does the federal Constitution, that the land 
and its natural deposits, waterways, and forests belong to the 
State, and they have been brought completely under State control. 
Agriculture, which in these semi-tropical regions means mainly 
rice and cotton cultivation, is now organized on a collective farm 
basis, as in all regions of the U.S.S.R. Under the collective farm 
statutes the land is handed over by the State to the collective 
farm free for its perpetual use, each member of the collective 
farm also being permitted to have a personal allotment and some 
domestic animals and poultry. The members of the collective 
farm have no control over the disposal of collectivized crops or 
stock and are bound to surrender a large percentage of farm pro- 
duce annually to the State at low fixed prices; this money and the 
remaining produce is divided up among the members of the farm 
according to the number of labour days worked, but Soviet farm 
accountancy, as a result of this system, is so complicated that the 
administrative staff is often larger than the workers. Apart from 
the sale of farm produce from the collective farmers’ private allot- 
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ments no private trading is allowed. All foreign trade in the 
republics is controlled by the all-Union Ministry of Foreign Trade 
in Moscow, and this, in practice, means that it is Mr Mikoyan’s 
Foreign ‘Trade Ministry, and not the local Uzbek or Turkoman 
producer, that handles the sale of carpets, rice, karakul lamb- 
skins, and other indigenous products sold abroad. 

Such, in broad outline, is the economic framework of the Soviet 
industrialization of Central Asia. It has automatically involved 
very radical changes in the former class structure of the population 
and in its economic relationships, and has disintegrated the tribal 
system in these territories. There has been a change-over ‘from 
nomadic life to agriculture, from guild-handicrafts working for the 
open market to artels* working for the Soviet State, from artel 
handicrafts to factory production, from small husbandry to the 
planned cultivation of the soil’.* And, as might be expected, such a 
complete revolution in the old established order was not effected 
without much turmoil and opposition. ‘The most important results 
from the point of view of the all-Union authorities are probably 
the sharp rise in both cotton production and the areas sown with 
cotton, following collectivization of cotton farms in the ’thirties. 

Soviet Russia, with a production of 2,700,000 tons in 1940, is 
now one of the world’s greatest cotton producers, third in the list 
after the United States and India, and most of this cotton is grown 
in Central Asia. Both American upland and Egyptian long staple 

tton are cultivated with success. It is perhaps of interest to add 
that in spite of rising output the Soviet per capita production of 

tton cloth is still extremely low, or about sixteen square metres 

r head, compared to sixty square metres in Great Britain before 

war. The area under cotton may therefore be expected to 
ncrease much more, unless the Soviets reverse their present policy 
imports of raw cotton. Apart from collectivization, the 
ton expansion programme introduced mechanization of the 
cultivation processes, and modern methods of dealing with 
pests. It also called for large-scale irrigation works, and under the 
s Five-Year Plans some 762,000 hectares have been added to 

he irrigated lands. 

A good example of the methods used to push through these 

hemes, and of their scope, is the great Fergana Canal, which, to 

h of 220 miles, 160,000 collective farmers from the Uzbek, 
ljik, and Kazakh districts excavated with their ordinary and 
r primitive farm implements in forty-five days. It is difficult 


luntary association of workers for joint economic activity based on 
se of the means of production, tools, etc. 
Marxism and the National and Colonial Question (London: Lawrence 
hart), 1942 edition, p. 276. 
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to believe that compulsion was not used to get this result, but all 
that Soviet publicity reported was that their labours were accom- 
plished to the sounds of inspiring local music. The ‘voluntary’ 
labours of the Fergana Canal diggers have, it may be noted, their 
counterpart in many other important constructional schemes in 
Central Asia. In order to make room for cotton, severe restrictions 
were imposed on the area under rice, the traditional food of the 
population; but experience has shown the folly of this course, as 
well as its local unpopularity, and it is now being reversed and 
efforts made to increase local rice production. Under Soviet J 
auspices a new cotton textile industry has been established in 
various parts of Central Asia, with mills for spinning and weaving 
cloth in Tashkent, Ashkabad, and other towns. 

Another important development in connection with the cotton 
industry is the local manufacture of artificial fertilizers—anitrates 
and super-phosphates. Central Asia is known to have very con- 
siderable and varied mineral wealth, including valuable deposits of 
copper, zinc, and lead, a wide range of rare minerals, wolfram, 
cobalt, chrome, and nickel, and minor deposits of both oil and 
coal. ‘The area seems to be deficient in iron supplies, and no steel is 
yet manufactured locally, though large modern refineries and 
chemical combines have been built in the last ten years. The whole 
region is still far from completely explored, and discoveries are 
constantly being made of new mineral deposits by the many pros- 
pecting parties sent out annually under the auspices of the all- 
Union Academy of Sciences. Other new industries are cultivation 
of natural rubber, sugar-beet, and tea, and the extensive canning 
enterprises which now preserve the local fruit and vegetables 
grown in the fertile Central Asian oases. The large-scale capital 
investment and the technical skill required for many of these 
developments, especially that of mineral deposits in remote unin- 
habited places such as the Balkhash copper deposits or the Kara 
Bougaz sodium sulphate deposits on the eastern Caspian shore, 
could not have been provided locally for many years, if, indeed at 
all. As a result of Soviet policy the traditional predominance of 
agriculture in Central Asia is rapidly changing in favour of 
industry in all the republics, and a new native industrial prole- 
tariat, a class of the greatest importance in the Marxist scheme of 
things, is being created. 

In conclusion, there remains the very complex question of 
Soviet finance. The gap left by the disappearance of the private 
investor and foreign concessionaire who formerly financed certain 
mining dev elopme nts in Central Asia—the Urquhart mining 
properties in the Altai, for example—has been filled by all-Union 
authorities such as the State Bank and the competent all-Union 
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Ministries. The Soviet Budget differs essentially from other 
national Budgets in that it includes a very large part of the financial 
resources and profits accumulated by the national economy and 
re-allocates them into other planned channels of investment. 
Another important distinction to remember is that it is the nature 
of a particular tax and not its territorial origin which decides 
whether it will appear in the all-Union or Republican Budget. 
Thus, taxes and profits from heavy industry or any other source 
directly subordinate to an all-Union authority appear in the all- 
Union Budget whatever the location of the particular unit paying 
the tax. This means that profits or accumulations from the Turk- 
men oilfields or the Uzbek copper refineries will not be found in 
the respective Republican Budgets but in the all-Union Budget, 
because all heavy industry is an all-Union affair. Owing to the 
structure of Soviet Budgets the exact part played by federal funds 
in the financing of Central Asian economic and cultural develop- 
ment is extremely difficult to define, but there can be little doubt 
that it has been very considerable up to date. Soviet financial and 
economic plans are closely integrated, and should financial 
resources in any republic be inadequate for planned developments, 
especially for large-scale capital investment, they can be supple- 
mented by appropriations from all-Union resources. Profits from 
the maturer Ukrainian and Russian industries, for example, would 
be used for the initial development of backward areas like the 
t North or Central Asia. 
art from the contributions of State industry and State enter- 
prises of one kind and another, the individual members of the 
ilation in Central Asia, as in Russia proper, pay income tax, 
an a the collective farmers an agricultural and income tax. More- 
ver, very large funds have accrued to the Soviet Budget from the 
mpulsory savings’ of the peasants which result from the dis- 
epancy between the low fixed prices paid by the State for 
bligatory deliveries of agricultural produce, including cotton, 
the high prices of textiles and bread. These funds are alleged 
have contributed materially to the mechanization of Soviet agri- 
ture. Local Soviets are entrusted with the collection of all local 
vue, and, in the first place, all income tax. The scope of their 
ities, and especially their welfare and educational work, is not 
mited by local sources of revenue, which can be supplemented by 
sions of the Supreme Soviet. 


CONCLUSIONS 
mming up the broad results of Soviet policy in Central 
must be said that under Soviet rule this large area has 
considerable progress in economic development and in 
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education, and has been introduced to new ideas regarding public 
health and hygiene. But, apart from the facade of self-government, 
the peoples of Central Asia have gained little or no real political 
power. It is difficult to say how far Central Asia has actually been 
won for the Soviets. The people are probably still in a rather 
uncertain state of mind and of loyalty, and it is significant that the 
Germans had considerable success in recruiting for their Turke- 
stani Division among Central Asian prisoners-of-war and deserters 
from the Red Army. The post-war revelations of infringements of 
collective farm statutes, i.e. the working of collective farm lands as 
private property and simultaneously the neglect of collective farm 
lands as such, would imply that Central Asian farmers are far from 
being reconciled to collective farm discipline and evade it as soon 
as the inspection system weakens, as it did during the war. On the 
other hand, in spite of the psychological reactions to the Soviet 
planned system, there can be little doubt that the Central Asian 
people are benefiting from the development of local resources, 
and are being educated on a new technical level, though the Plan is 
primarily of federal rather than local interest. 

The stream-lined Soviet propaganda about Central Asia is 
extremely misleading. It deliberately ignores any failures or diff- 
culties which, indeed, must be taken for granted in the execution 
of a revolutionary economic and political programme such as is 
now being executed in Central Asia, difficulties which, in fact, are 
plainly revealed in the pages of the local press. The propaganda 
picture also invariably overlooks the human cost in suffering and 
privations necessitated by the Plan, and whitewashes any local 
opposition. Fortunately the situation may be seen in better pers- 
pective by comparing Soviet propaganda with the more realistic 
if all too rare accounts provided by non-Soviet visitors. It is thus 
possible to learn that there are still many neglected areas in these 
regions, and much economic bungling, political bullying, and even 
destitution among the partially de-nomadized Turkoman and 
Kirghiz, whom Soviet propaganda uniformly represents as living 
‘the new happy life’ under the Soviet system. But in the end the 
idyllic rhythm of Soviet propaganda over-reaches itself, and in 
regard to an area like Central Asia where investigation is impossible 
it should in the first place be assessed in the light of common 
human and psychological experience (and not of miracles) and 
taken on the whole with the proverbial pinch of salt. 


C. G. 














FORMOSA IN TRANSITION 


HE island of Formosa, or Taiwan, has long played an 
important role in the international politics of the Far East. 
(he Middle Kingdom of China, facing Inner Asia and dependent 
pon land power, considered Formosa an island outpost. The 
empire builders of Spain and the Netherlands and later of France 
ind Great Britain realized the island’s importance in an age of sea 
wer, and the Japanese exploited its advantages as a stationary 
rcraft carrier in an age of expanding air power. If location, area, 
| terrain are important in the atomic era, Formosa is of far 
rreater strategic significance than many of the other islands of the 
Western Pacific. 

Formosa is located one hundred miles off the coast of South 
China; the Ryukyus lie to the north, the Philippines to the south, 
and the wide expanse of the Pacific Ocean to the east. The island 
dominates not only the coast of China but also the sea lanes 
between Japan and South-east Asia. The first Europeans to fight 

ver the control of Formosa were the Dutch, who in 1641 drove 
out the Spanish in Keelung and Tamsui. In 1662 the Dutch 
settlements in Formosa were destroyed by Koxinga, the redoubt- 
le Chinese pirate and supporter of the lost cause of the Ming 
Dynasty against the Manchus, who declared himself king of the 
island. The kingdom passed successively to his son and grandson, 
| terminated when the latter surrendered his authority to the 
lanchus in 1683. This marked the beginning of Chinese rule and 
nversion of the island into a province of China. In the fifties 
last century both Commodore Perry and Townsend Harris 
the United States to acquire a coaling station at Keelung. In 
884-85 Formosa was blockaded by France, and Keelung was 
ipied by French troops. The shadowy rule of China over the 
| was impaired by the Japanese invasion of 1874 and termin- 
| by its acquisition by Japan in 1895, at the end of the Sino- 
: War. The victors exploited the strategic advantages of 
id by using it as a spearhead in their drive to the South 
formosa is now flanked by American bases in the Philippines 
uth and on Okinawa to the north. 

Formosans reflect the insularity of their geographic environ- 
their political consciousness, in their attitude of separation 

n reew'e Chinese, and in their tradition of political 

\n old adage reads: ‘Every year an uprising, every five 

bellion.’ Racially and culturally most of the people of the 

e Chinese. According to an official estimate, the popula- 

1943 was 6-5 million, of which 93 per cent were Formosan 
209 
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Chinese, 6 per cent were Japanese, and 1 per cent mainland 
Chinese; later estimates suggest that the Chinese now represent 
some 98 per cent of the total population. In addition, there are 
some 160,000 aborigines, living chiefly in the mountains of the 
island. The Formosan Chinese may be divided into the Fukienese, 
who are in the large majority; the Hakkas, who came from the 
mountains of Kwangtung and Fukien; and the Cantonese. Almost 
all of the 397,000 Japanese of the 1943 estimate have now been 
evacuated to their homeland. Recent Japanese suggestions that 
Formosa be opened to Japanese immigration have not been well 
received there. The number of the mainland Chinese on the 
island has increased since the end of the war, but the figure is not 
large, since Chinese officials and businessmen rather than immi- 
grants have been the principal newcomers. The aborigines remain 
a problem, despite considerable progress under the Japanese in the 
promotion of the welfare of the primitive peoples. 


THE JAPANESE REGIME 


The Japanese era in Formosa, beginning with the Treaty of 
Shimonoseki in 1895 and ending with the surrender of Japan in 
August 1945, was neither a pure blessing nor an unmitigated 
curse. For over fifty years Formosa was a laboratory for the 
makers of colonial policy in Tokyo. The early period of Japanese 
occupation required the use of military force to subdue the inhabi- 
tants, who created a short-lived ‘Republic of Formosa’. After the 
pacification of the island had been completed the political, econo- 
mic, and cultural pattern of conquest emerged. 

Japanese administration of the island was in principle and 
practice autocratic; political, economic, and social democracy did 
not exist. On the other hand, law and order were maintained and 
the Formosan had a feeling of security as to his person and his 
property. The Japanese developed a system of supervision which 
extended from the Governor General to the peasant or aboriginal 
in the mountains. The family was collectively responsible for the 
activities of its individual members. The Government General was 
a military régime, although civilian titles were usually the rule. 
The first six Governors were military men, the next ten, from 1919 
to 1936, civilians, and the rest military. The Formosans themselves 
held no responsible or important positions in the administration of 
the island. The normal Japanese garrison before the outbreak o! 
the Sino-Japanese War in 1937 amounted to only 12,000 men, with 
military headquarters in and around the capital city of Taihoku 
(Taipeh). Naval bases were maintained at Keelung, Takao, and 
Mako, in the Pescadores. The majority of the airfields were con- 
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structed on the south-west coast of the island, where flying con- 
ditions were best. The Japanese divided Formosa into five 
provinces—Taihoku, Shinchiku, Taichu, Tainan, and Takao— 
and three districts—Taito and Karenko, on the east coast, and 
Bokoto, better known as the Pescadores. 

Formosa served Japan both as a source of foodstuffs and raw 
materials and as a market for manufactured goods. At the same 
time the general standard of living of the Formosans rose under the 
Japanese until it far surpassed that of the mainland Chinese. ‘The 
economic exploitation of the island passed through three stages: 
first, the establishment of a Japanese régime prerequisite for the 
economic development envisaged in Tokyo; second, the develop- 
ment of agriculture and transportation; and third, the expansion of 
industry and the placing of the island on a war basis in preparation 
for the drive to the south. The development of agriculture was 
greatly accelerated by the extensive scientific research of the 
Japanese. The yield of rice, the basic food of the inhabitants, was 
improved and enlarged through better methods of cultivation, 
chemical fertilizers imported from abroad and manufactured on 
the island, the irrigation of the soil, control of disease, and better 
crop varieties, such as the horai white rice introduced by the 
Japanese after 1922. The development of transportation on the 
island was one of the great accomplishments of the conquerors. 
[he main railway running north and south from Keelung to 
l'akao was completed in 1908, and branches were added from time 
to time. The construction of highways linking the important cities 
of the island was pushed forward. The capital, Taihoku, became a 
model city as regards the planning and construction of its Govern- 
ment buildings and wide thoroughfares. In 1899 the Bank of 
laiwan was opened to provide a system of currency, and by 1904 
Japanese subsidies to the island ceased. 

Private enterprise in Formosa was restricted by the Japanese, 

| large companies controlled or semi-controlled by the Govern- 
ment tended to absorb smaller independent units in the sugar and 
pineapple industries. Monopolies of the Government General 
opium, tobacco, camphor, alcohol, and salt. In 1936 the 

van Development Company was formed by the Government to 
nsify the economic exploitation of the island, the Government 
roviding half the initial capital of TY 30 million. Almost all of the 
tric power developed on the island was controlled by two semi- 

il companies or by subsidiaries of firms like Mitsui and Mit- 

hi. Most of the mining was done by large Japanese companies, 

the Government General administered the main railways 

1 other communication facilities, as well as the chief forest 
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No analysis of the Japanese régime in Formosa would be com- 
plete without mention of the vast improvement in the conditions of 
health and sanitation. ‘'yphus, cholera, and plague were practically 
eliminated, and smallpox was drastically checked. The Japanese 
practice of cremation was encouraged, but not enforced. The pro- 
duction and sale of opium was strictly controlled, but the Japanese 
cultivated and manufactured narcotics on the island for export 
elsewhere. 

The cultural programme of the Japanese aimed at the assimila- 
tion of the Formosans and the destruction of non-Japanese 
institutions. Japanese became the Lingua franca for education and 
business and probably more than 45 per cent of the Formosan 
Chinese spoke Japanese in 1944. Standards of education were 
improved, and 42 per cent of the children of Formosan Chinese 
went to elementary public schools. Physical training was given a 
significant place in the curriculum. Taihoku Imperial University, 
founded in 1928, stressed research relating to the peoples and 
lands of South-East Asia and the Indies. Although opportunities 
for Formosans were limited at the University, they were free to 
enter the professions of medicine and teaching below the university 
level. The Japanese urged the people to observe State Shintoism, 
but they were not required to give up their own religious 
beliefs. ‘The press of the island was strictly controlled by the 
Government, and freedom of speech was placed under very severe 
restrictions. 

The programme of assimilation was not generally successful, as 
was evidenced by the constant fear of the Japanese of political 
unrest among the local inhabitants. No revolts actually occurred 
during the last few years of Japanese rule, but the bombing of 
Taihoku by a lone Chinese plane on 18 February 1938 caused the 
rulers to barricade the main buildings of the city. ‘The Japanese 
much later in the war encouraged the Formosans to learn Mandarin 
in order to build up the concept of the ‘Inner Zone’ of Japan, 
Korea, Manchuria, North China, and Formosa. Only towards the 
end of the conflict did the Japanese organize machinery to put 
into effect the actual conscription of Formosans into the armed 
forces. 

Formosa suffered badly in the Pacific War, but it was spared the 
destruction of invasion. The Japanese use of the island as a spring- 
board for the conquest of much of Greater East Asia turned 
Formosa into a great military camp. American air and submarine 
warfare in 1944 and 1945, coupled with a disastrous typhoon in 
August 1944, brought much of the island’s industry to a standstill. 
The cities of Keelung, Takao, and Taihoku were heavily bombed. 
The damage to agriculture, the dislocation of industry, and the 
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destruction of war created a situation that was bound to tax the 
abilities of any régime that succeeded the Japanese. 


THE RETURN OF CHINESE RULE 

On 25 October 1945 the Chinese Government General of 
Taiwan under the leadership of General Chen Yi, former Governor 
of Fukien, was inaugurated in Taihoku, which now reverted to its 
Chinese name of Taipeh. The Formosans greeted the re-establish- 
ment of Chinese rule with enthusiasm, but within sixteen months 
the policies of the new régime led them to revolt. The general 
attitude of the new administration was to consider Formosa a con- 
quered province and its inhabitants a subjugated people. The 
Government General was autocratic; Formosans had no voice in it 
and held no important public office; equal justice under the law did 
not exist; inefficiency and corruption reigned among the mainland 
rulers. On the economic side of the ledger the standard of living 
fell; the wealth of the island was being drained to the mainland; 
inflation grew by leaps and bounds; roads were not repaired; and 
the number of unemployed rose. At the same time health and sani- 
tation standards fell as cholera and smallpox spread; the educa- 
tional standard of the schools went down and public morale 
deteriorated. Formosans bitterly pointed to Hainan as an example 
of what the future held for them, and sarcastically quoted the 
proverb that the son should not be richer than the father. 

The economic policy of the mainland Chinese was a basic cause 
of unrest among the Formosans. A source of great wealth lay in the 
confiscated Japanese enterprises, which were taken over not by the 
Formosans but by the mainlanders. The programme called for the 
organization of the enterprises into forty-six official or semi- 
official companies, thirty-six of them under the Formosan Govern- 
ment General, seven under the joint management of the Central 
Government in Nanking and the Formosan Government General, 
and three under the sole control of the Central Government. 
Aluminium manufacturing, petroleum refining, and gold and 
copper mining were reserved for Nanking. At least go per cent of all 
the industry and agriculture of the island was controlled by some 
branch of the Government in one way or another. For example, the 
laiwan ‘Tea Corporation, a Government organization, was 
created from a number of Japanese tea firms with the aim of 

juiring a virtual monopoly of the island’s tea industry at the 
expense of several smaller tea companies. The Taiwan Trading 
Bureau, organized to control all exports and imports, created 
agencies to buy goods at its own rates and to ship them to profit- 
able destinations. The Monopoly Bureau of the Government 
General continued the control of matches, alcohol, camphor, and 
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tobacco, which had existed under the Japanese. Private and free 
enterprise in the island restricted by the Japanese was disappearing 
under the Chinese. 

The incident of 28 February 1947, which led to the civil revolt 
of the Formosan Chinese against mainland rule, was not a pre- 
meditated event. An old woman selling untaxed cigarettes in viola- 
tion of the rules of the hated Monopoly Bureau was killed in Taipeh 
on the night of 27 February by the agents of the Monopoly Bureau 
and the police. An enraged crowd gathered, and another Formosan 
was also killed. The next day a crowd estimated at between one 
and two thousand staged an orderly march to the headquarters of 
the Monopoly Bureau to demand indemnification for the victims 
and punishment of the guilty. After receiving no satisfaction, the 
demonstrators marched to the building of the Government 
General where military guards fired upon the crowd and killed a 
number of them. Meanwhile an offshoot of the original demonstra- 
tors who had marched to the Monopoly Bureau went to a branch 
office of the Bureau near by, where a policeman was discovered 
seizing a seller of untaxed cigarettes. He was killed, the crowd en- 
tered the office, and Chinese from the mainland were then attacked. 

The killing of the Formosan Chinese before the building of the 
Government General on 28 February was the real occasion for the 
revolt. A general attack on mainlanders followed not only in 
Taipeh but also in many other places in the island. Although 
military police and soldiers fired on the crowd in the capital on 
1 March, General Chen Yi was not able to take strong measures, 
since he had not sufficient military forces at his disposal. ‘The For- 
mosan attack on the mainlanders ended on 3 March and the 
island was actually under the control of the Formosans until the 
evening of 8 March. A ‘Committee for the Settlement of the 
28 February Incident’ was organized by the Formosan Chinese 
and was given official recognition to negotiate with the Govern- 
ment. The eight demands of the Committee were accepted in 
principle by General Chen Yi, and these demands were later 
expanded into thirty-two points relating to political and economic 
reforms. Although most of them were reasonable, acceptance of 
some of them would have seriously impaired Chinese jurisdiction. 
The policy of General Chen Yi at this crucial time was to tempor- 
ize until the arrival of reinforcements from the mainland and at the 
same time to lead the Formosans to believe that no troops were 
being sent from China. On 8 March the reinforcements began to 
arrive at Keelung, and by evening many of the soldiers had reached 
Taipeh. The massacre of Formosans began in the capital shortly 
after 10 p.m. Formosans were shot and bayoneted on sight or 
bound and thrown alive into the Tamsui River. Chinese military 
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police and troops were stationed at key points in the city and 
roving patrols moved through the streets. Similar massacres 
occurred in other cities following the arrival of more mainland 
troops. After the initial operations a systematic effort was made to 
liquidate all actual or potential leaders among the Formosans. 

The Central Government in Nanking, aroused by events in 
the island, sent over General Pai Chung-hsi, Minister of National 
Defence, to investigate the situation. After his return to Nanking he 
declared that the revolt was due to the instigation of Communists, 
the training of the Japanese, and the ambitions of Formosan 
politicians. Actually there are very few Communists in Formosa, 
and the only local leader trained in Moscow is Hsieh Hsueh-hung, 
a woman who was active in Takao before she fled to the moun- 
tains. It is probably incorrect to blame the Communists for the 
revolt. Later the Chinese stressed the Japanese training of the 
Formosans as the real basis of the trouble. General Pai recom- 
mended the establishment of a provincial Government for the 
island and the presence of more Formosans in the administration. 

In May 1947 the Taiwan Provincial Government replaced the 
Government General, and Formosa became one of the thirty-five 
provinces of China. Dr Wei Tao-ming, former Chinese Ambassa- 
dor to the United States, replaced General Chen Yi as the leading 
official and Governor of the island. Most of the mainland leaders of 
~ Government General were replaced by new officials, some of 
them Formosans. Dr Wei Tao-ming was given power over the 

rmed forces; the curfew was lifted; the military control of com- 

\unications ended; censorship officially terminated, and the formal 
end of pacification was announced. The Taiwan Provincial Com- 
mission under Dr Wei now consists of fourteen members, half of 
whom were born in Formosa, with mainland experience. Four 
departments were organized—civil affairs, finance, education, and 
re econstruction, and five provincial administrations set up—social 
aff: fairs, agriculture and forestry, health, police, and communications. 

Dr Wei announced in a radio address on 31 May that he 
favoured the promotion of free economic enterprise and that he 
would take steps to implement his belief. The Monopoly Bureau 
was abolished; the Tobacco and Liquor Bureau was created; the 
Viatch Company was opened to private capital; the Camphor Com- 
pany was placed under the Department of Reconstruction; and the 

onopoly regulations were revised. The Taiwan Trading Bureau 
was abolished and a Material Supply Adjustment Committee was 
naugurated. A number of Government enterprises were opened to 
)rivate operation and investment. Mining and industrial concerns 
tormerly jointly operated by the Government and the people were 
turned over to the sole control of the latter. Measures were also 
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taken to relieve unemployment. The Governor was given the 
power to regulate the exchange rate between Formosan yen and 
Chinese national currency, and he did so on a number of occasions 
in favour of the former. 

There is little doubt that Dr Wei is making a vigorous effort to 
gain the confidence of the Formosans, whose general attitude on 
the whole is to wait and see what will happen. Most foreigners on 
the island are inclined to believe that considerable time must 
elapse before the new régime can be fairly evaluated. The new 
administration is, however, being given an opportunity to redress 
the mistakes of the old. 


THE FUTURE OF THE ISLAND 


One of the most controversial though least-mentioned issues 
with regard to Formosa relates to the disposal of the island in the 
coming peace treaty with Japan. Mainland Chinese are unanimous 
in their desire to see it restored to the sovereignty of China, but a 
large number of Formosans and many of the foreign residents 
question the wisdom of such a step. Past experience of Chinese 
rule, which lasted from 1683 until 1895, does not suggest that its 
return would be in the best interests of the island or of its inhabi- 
tants. Until the peace treaty with Japan is signed and ratified 
sovereignty over Formosa resides with Japan, and the present 
Chinese administration is de facto, based on the Cairo and Potsdam 
declarations. On 1 December 1943 President Roosevelt, Mr 
Churchill, and Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek declared at Cairo 
that ‘Japan shall be stripped of all the islands in the Pacific which 
she has seized or occupied since the beginning of the first World 
War in 1914, and all the territories Japan has stolen from the 
Chinese, such as Manchuria, Formosa, and the Pescadores, shall be 
restored to the Republic of China’. The Declaration was reaffirmed 
by a proclamation issued at Potsdam by the heads of the Govern- 
ments of the United States, the United Kingdom, and China on 
26 July 1945 and subsequently adhered to by the Soviet Union. 
Article 8 of this read: “The terms of the Cairo Declaration shall be 
carried out, and Japanese sovereignty shall be limited to the 
islands of Honshu, Hokkaido, Kyushu, Shikoku, and such minor 
islands as we determine.’ On 2 September 1945 Japan accepted 
these terms in the Instrument of Surrender. 

If the Formosans were in a position today to decide their own 
future what would they do? Many of the foreign residents who 
have been there for a long time and can speak fluently the principal 
language of the people are convinced that they would seek a 
trusteeship under the United Nations, with the United States as 
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the principal trustee. After the termination of the trusteeship 
these foreigners believe the Formosans would welcome an affilia- 
tion with China provided the Chinese had meanwhile put their 
own house in order. In the event that a stable China did not emerge 
they would prefer to be independent. ‘The appointment of Gover- 
nor Wei Tao-ming by President Chiang Kai-shek has given main- 
land Chinese a new opportunity to win the support of the For- 
mosans. Both the welfare of the inhabitants themselves and the 
security of the Western Pacific require a prosperous and a peaceful 
Formosa. 


R. H. F. 


POLAND’S ECONOMIC RECOVERY AND 
THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


}. )R Poland, 1947 was a year of progress. It was the first year 
of the three-year National Economic Plan, a plan aiming at 
the reconstruction of her entire economy. 

To appreciate the full extent of Poland’s accomplishments in 
this first year, it is as well to remember that no European Govern- 
ment had inherited such complete national bankruptcy and econo- 
mic chaos as prevailed in Poland after the war. Her war losses were 

ilued at £1,301 million and her population was reduced to 23-6 
million, compared with 35 million just before the war. 

But today signs of recovery are evident throughout the country. 
(he reconstruction of Warsaw and other bombed cities is going on 
ipace, while previously German-owned industries in the new 
western territories are gradually nearing full production. All over 

and may be witnessed the encouraging signs of rebuilding in 

hich all, young and old alike, take part. The discontented forget 

their grievances, and even the dispossessed of yesterday are ready 
help set their country on its feet. 

Most of the production targets for 1947 were reached, and many 
eeded; notably the coal output figure, which surpassed the tar- 
t line by 14 million tons. The production figures for sugar, 

ent, and the paper industry even surpassed those of 1938. 

foreign trade turnover amounted to $500 million, while trade 
greements with twenty-six European and neighbouring nations 
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were concluded. Poland’s national income index exceeded the 
1938 figure by 1-9 per cent, thus showing an advancement over 
the 1945 and 1946 figures of 60 and 72-7 per cent respectively. 

These achievements were accomplished in the face of over- 
whelming handicaps and shortage of plant and of technical 
workers; added to which UNRRA aid ceased in the early months of 
1947 and the hoped-for loan from the International Bank for 
Reconstruction was not granted. (Poland had hoped to have loans 
to the value of one-fifth of her total investment provided for under 
the Plan.) UNRRA supplies, however, valued in all at $476-; 
million (one-fifth of the total UNRRA programme for Europe), 
were a vital factor in giving Poland her first impetus towards 
economic recovery and stability. UNRRA estimated that it spent 
25 dollars per head for every man, woman, and child in Poland; 
and 2,190,000 long tons of food, clothing, agricultural and indus- 
trial machinery, and equipment, as well as medical supplies etc, 
were shipped to Poland during 1947. 

As far as agriculture is concerned, Poland still has a long way to 
go before she reaches her pre-war level. She has strained every 
nerve to create an industrial machine, at the expense of a sound 
agrarian programme. Her agricultural land decreased to 82 per 
cent of the pre-war area (by 3-7 million hectares), but the agricul- 
tural land per thousand of population rose from the pre-war figure 
of 740 hectares to 800 hectares. It seems likely that if Poland 
can develop a pre-war production standard her exports of farm 
produce can reach to well above the pre-war level. 

However, it may be one year or more before she reaches agricul- 
tural self-sufficiency, despite the fact that her new land reform pro- 
gramme has given a new lease of life to her peasantry. The splitting 
up of large estates and their distribution to her 12 million peasants 
was generally acclaimed as a wise move, if an uneconomic one. By 
the end of 1947 six million peasants owned small farms of between 
two and five hectares, and a further six million farms of between 
five and twenty hectares; 64 per cent of the agricultural land has 
been divided in this way, the remainder having been allocated to 
State and Co-operative farms. 

At the end of the war Poland’s agricultural position was desper- 
ate. A sixth of her farmland had been devastated, 60 per cent of her 
livestock had been removed by the Germans, and agricultural 
machinery was either destroyed or looted. By 1946 crop harvests 
reached only 40 per cent of the 1938 figure, and 1947 figures were 
little better, owing to one of the worst winters in living memory 
followed by late spring floods. Before the war the country was one 
of Europe’s main exporters of agricultural produce, but she has 
now become dependent on imports of foodstuffs, primarily from 
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the U.S.S.R. Her present food needs in order of priority are milk, 
fats, meat, grain, and pulses. The general food and nutrition 
standard ranks among the lowest in Europe; but indications of an 
improved harvest yield this year mean that the consumption of 
calories per head of the population will be in the region of 2080, 
though still below the average calorific diet accepted as normal. 

The following table shows the pre-war and post-war production 
of the principal agricultural crops. 


PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL AGRICULTURAL CROPS 
(in thousand metric tons) 
1934-39 1946-47 1947-48 


(average; pre- (post-war (estimated) 
war boundaries) boundaries) 


Wheat ‘3 cs sa ee 2,064 619 661-2 
Rye es ror ia ‘iid 6,467 2,769 2,816-9 
Barley és ow in on 1,411 674 844-6 
c oe Pie - an ‘ih 2,558 1,017 1,191 
Potatoes a “% “a «+ 35,006 18,710 21,433 
Sugar-beet .. - ow ia 2,806 2./28 3,040 
Oil seed pes a ne es 138 23 44-7 


The position would have been much worse had UNRRA not 
provided help. Apart from bringing into the country $77 million 
worth of seeds, fertilizers, and livestock (including 145,000 
lraught horses, which means that Poland now has two million), it 
introduced mechanized farming by importing 8,450 tractors, 
ploughs, cultivators, and other agricultural implements, and dis- 
patched its technicians to the State tractor stations, Agricultural 
Co-operatives, and Peasant Self-Help Associations to teach the 
cultivators modern methods of farming. 

\ large proportion of the surplus rural population has now been 
transferred to the western territories. Altogether 5,234,000 Poles 
have been transferred from east of the Bug (the territory ceded to 
Russia) and from Central Poland to these new territories, where 
ew of its Germanic population are now left. 

Concentrated in this new territory is Poland’s potential wealth, 

| it is here that she plans to create an industrial economy com- 
arable with that built up by Germany in that area. To get an idea 
{ the wealth she has inherited from this area one has only to travel 

the Oder, starting south-west from Lower into Upper 

.. This region is now one vast, sprawling forest of factories. A 
erpetual smoke haze belching from the chimneys of its mines, 
foundries, iron works, blast furnaces, and chemical works 
hangs like a blanket for miles around. Activity starts here at 6 a.m., 
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the noise and hum from the factory plants not ceasing until late at 
night, when the last shift has gone home. 

The total capacity of this industrial belt is equal to that of the 
whole of pre-war Poland, and the advantages which it brings to the 
country’s economy can be seen from the following table. 


PRODUCTION FIGURES OF POLAND’S MAJOR INDUSTRIES! 

(including those on former German territory now incorporated into Poland) 
Unit 1938 1946 1947 
(in (old (first 

thousands) frontiers) 10 months) 
Black and brown coal “% .. metric tons 38,104 47,288 53,451 
Coke i o - +s es 2,328 3,575 3,686 
Briquettes .. ei ba ‘é - 18? 529 559 
Iron ores .. i a i ; 270 424 445 
Zinc and lead ores 7 sis 1078 628 671 
Processed ores an “a - " ree 205 208 
Stone, glass, and ceramic industry , - Pete, 1,966 1,765 
Pigiron .. - si - 968 726 699 
Raw Steel .. - RE ati 1,542 1,219 1,292 
Agricultural Machinery .. o” units oo «=“GDiSOl ” 116,376 
Locomotives, freight cars & wagons “A 920 5,404 9,552 
Liquid fuel wa ad .- metric tons 915 552 712 
Chemicals . . be i eh eS i 422 849 946 
Textiles .. Gi “s a3 metres 404 159 157 
Wood-pulp and paper... .. metric tons 434 564 510 
Wood and timber .. did ae ” 205 460 478 
Electric power ma ~ .. millionkwh. 3,709 5,810 5,363 


1 Figures for 1938 in Polish Statistical Year Book; for 1946 and 1947, in 
bi-monthly Statistical News Bulletin of the Central Statistics Office of the 
Polish Republic. 

? Approximate. The making of briquettes is a new industry since the war 

* Zinc only. 

* Not available. ® Valued at 18 million zloty. 


Industrial output has yet to reach full capacity, but 1947 pro- 
duction figures show that this may be achieved before long. 

Coal, Poland’s major industry and largest export commodity, 
reached a production figure of 59,130,335 tons in 1947, 14 million 
tons more than was anticipated; 64 million tons of the 17 million 
which was exported was sent to Russia in return for much-needed 
grain, raw cotton, iron ore, etc. The 1946 production figure for coal 
was 47 million tons, and the target figure of 674 million tons for 
1948 has every chance of being exceeded. 

The full twelve months’ production figures for 1947 for the 
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main industries have not yet been published, but preliminary 
reports show that a large number of them have surpassed their 
targets. In the case of metal, production figures have been so satis- 
factory that they surpassed the target figure by 6-6 per cent, while 
those for textiles rose to nearly 50 per cent above the 1946 total. 
[he cement industry produced 14 million tons, 4 per cent above 
the plan. Electric power, paper, and sugar output figures surpassed 
1938 levels, but the targets for fertilizers and the chemical and glass 
industries were not fulfilled. 

Stakhanovite methods, which started in Poland’s nationalized 
mines and later spread to all other industries, are said to be largely 
responsible for high output. Success has certainly been achieved in 
the mines, where Stakhanovite competitions have caused miners to 

louble and even treble their output. Methods used are charts 
explaining to the worker exactly how much he is expected to do, 
with others explaining what bonus he will receive for exceeding 
this. Cash bonuses and supplementary rations are also awarded to 
workers whose output exceeds the norm. 

All Poland’s key industries have now been nationalized, but a 
good deal of private capitalist activity still exists, mainly concen- 
centrated in the retail trade. 

Polish economy is divided into three sectors, State, co-operative, 
and private. As to the second, it is interesting to note how the 
growth of the Co-operative Movement has developed and merged 

to the new economic policies of the Eastern European States. In 
Poland the Co-operative Movement, the third largest in the world, 
plays an ever-increasing role in the national economy. It has made 

olut —_ advances from the original principles threshed out at 
Rochdale in 1844, and, unlike its British counterpart, which is still 
free movement, it has lost its independence under a State-con- 

‘lled economy. In point of fact, its complexion has so changed 
that it has become part of the State, functioning on the same basis 

the Co-operative Movement in the U.S.S.R., and it now calls 
tself the ‘tool . . . for performing State actions’. 

[ts ramifications are vast, and there appears to be no branch of 

momic or social life untouched by it. The Movement has no 

eparate political party, but works in with the main Government 
parties, accepting the State’s directives. The State Co- 
itive Council even has a special department in the Ministry of 
nance. ‘lhe secondary purpose of this Council is to liquidate Co- 
eratives not belonging to the Co-operative Union. With its 
oo members out of a population of 23} million (1937 mem- 

lp Was 3,016,000 in a population of 34 million), it covers a 

ter economic field than the British Movement. Besides Con- 
mer Co-operatives it has also developed Agricultural Co- 
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operatives and has its own manufacturing industries, as well as 
Housing and Labour Co-operatives. Prior to the war the Move. 
ment owned 1,589 manufacturing industries. Now it owns 4,19; 
industries, an increase of 250 per cent. These are distributed as 
follows: 


Agricultural and foodstuffs industries i «+ 3,002 
Building material industries .. + yp <>, a 
Textile and clothing industries Ay +p" .. oe 
Housing industries a vk 3 45 ic 9 
Stationery and paper mills... 0% vs oe 62 
Various commodity-producing industries .. say 


4,193 


Before the war the number of Co-operative shops amounted to 
4,840. Figures given to the writer by the President of the Audit 
Union show that Poland now has a network of 18,800 shops, from 
which the housewife can buy anything she needs—groceries, 
clothes, books, ironmongery, etc., even coal. By July 1946 there 
were 12,700 Co-operative shops, so that in twelve months an 
increase of 6,100 shops took place, and according to the Co- 
operative Economic Plan Poland will have 25,000 shops by 1949. 
The President of the Audit Union also stated that the Movement is 
not subsidized by the Government, but enjoys full State support, 
receiving from it certain premises and stores, while in the Western 
Territories it has been given former German buildings and sites. 

The bureaucratic machine of the entire Movement absorbs a 
large proportion of the 350,000 Co-operative personnel (last year’s 
staff figure was 178,000). Apart from the State Council, there is an 
Audit Union with the following departments: general, finance, 
publications, legal, social, educational, propaganda, films, and a 
schoolboys’ co-operative. This Union also undertakes scientific re- 
search, issues certificates to new Co-operatives, when desirable, 
and sends its experts all over Poland to ‘supervise’ and ‘advise’. 

The next Union, and the largest, is Spolem, which embraces 
four main types of Co-operatives—consumers’, agricultural and 
commercial industries, dairy and poultry farming, and the Peas- 
ants’ Mutual Self-Help Organization. Spolem, now in its eighty- 
fifth year, also functions as a business with thirteen separate 
departments, the most important of which are those dealing with 
foreign trade, agriculture (the buying and selling of crops, supply- 
ing of tools, fertilizers, seeds, etc.), agricultural and food produc- 
tion, and the commercial department, which acts as the co-ordinat- 
ing link between consumer and producer. Its dairy and eggs depart- 
ment purchases, resells, and exports produce collected from its 
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Co-operatives, while its corn and corn produce department 
specializes in the marketing of cereals and cereal products. The 
production department controls the Co-operative factories, includ- 
ing all the flour mills (now entirely owned by Spolem). ‘The major 
part of the road transport system is owned by the Society, and to 
the transport department falls the important job of collecting agri- 
cultural produce from peasant farms and supplying industrial 
equipment to the countryside on the basis of a special ‘premium’ 
distribution. ‘The lion’s share of Poland’s import and export trade 
is also in the hands of Spolem, which was entirely responsible for 
the distribution of all UNRRA supplies. 

Spolem, as the official price regulator, has become the principal 
distributor of low-priced rationed goods, but its stores also sell free 
market goods at the high-price level. (Low-priced rationed goods 
are for a privileged 8 million, qualifying by virtue of their import- 
ance to the State.) It also holds the sole rights of wholesale trading 
in commodities manufactured by the State monopolies, such as 
tobacco, salt, matches, and spirits. It is interesting to note that last 
year Spolem’s turnover in spirits alone was 13,811 million zloties, 
ten times more than the turnover of its production department and 
double that of the agricultural department. The consumption of 
liquor has increased out of all proportion, a state of affairs which is 
viewed with alarm by the Government. ‘ 

Spolem is the equivalent of the British Co-operative Wholesale 
Society. It unites all economic central unions of the Polish Co- 
perative Movement; moreover, it plans, issues orders, and exer- 
cises control over its 600 territorial outposts. The 1947 figures for 
Spolem’s turnover are not yet available, but below is a chart of the 
development of this Union alone: 

Turnover in 1937 .. rye 263,000,000 zloties 
; 1945... oT 6,201,000,000__—s=»~e»~» 
>» 1946.. o. 64,709,000,000 __, 

The 1946 figure is an interesting one in view of Poland’s geo- 
graphical and demographical losses, but it is not possible to take 
these figures at their face value, for the present day value of the 

oty is approximately 120th of the pre-war value. (It is worth 

ile mentioning that the £ sterling was valued at 25 zloties in 1939; 

lay the official rate of exchange is 403 zloties to the £, but an 

dditional bonus of 1,200 zloties is granted by the Polish Govern- 
ment to recipients of money sent by relatives from this country, the 
xchange of war gratuities into zloties, inheritances, etc. This is 
granted in exceptional circumstances, however, and is aimed 
suppressing the black market in sterling, where the rate fluctu- 

s between 2,000 and 3,000 zloties to the £, depending on the 

ternational situation.) 
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Calculated in pre-war zloty values, a truer figure of Spolem’s 
turnover would be: 
1945 o" ee és 816,000,000 zloties 
1946 we as js I,730,000,000 __,, 
while the turnover in 1938 amounted to 263 million zloties. 

The total 1947 turnover for the whole of the Co-operative 
movement is estimated at the time of writing at 200,000 million 
zloties. 

Apart from the value of turnover in goods, the money turnover 
of the Savings and Credit Co-operatives has reached the figure of 
32,700 million zloties, of which 7,600 million are from individual 
Co-operative funds, the major proportion, or 25,100 million zloties, 
being derived from outside capital. They also have their own bank 
of co-operative economy, which has already issued credits amount- 
ing to 19,200 million zloties. 

Agricultural co-operatives have always been one of the strongest 
features of the Polish Co-operative Movement, and today, under 
the administration of Spolem, these farms are among the most 
efficient and productive in the country. Under the State’s land 
reform programme all estates were broken up and plots of 5 to 10 
hectares apiece in area were distributed to the peasants. Many large 
estates were, however, kept intact, and these are owned by the 
State and the Co-operatives. The Government has stated that a 
percentage of this land will be redistributed after a given period, 
but many peasants believe that not only will this promise not be 
implemented, but that they themselves will eventually be collec- 
tivized. Whether there are any grounds for this fear is difficult to 
discover. 

Growing daily in Co-operative-conscious Poland are new unions 
covering such spheres as housing, building material, resettlement, 
labour, artisans, health, textile and clothing co-operatives, as well 
as pulp mill and military canteen co-operatives and co-operative 
trade in livestock. The development of the movement in the 
Western Territories has been very rapid. Previously the move- 
ment did not exist in these areas, but by the end of 1946 2,785 Co- 
operative shops and 426 food industries had been established and 
staffed with 7,000 workers. 

In all State schools co-operative education is taught; and the 
Union actually owns sixty professional schools run on the same 
lines as in Czechoslovakia, while each university has its own Chair 
of Co-operation. 

The Three-Year Plan incorporated the development of the Co- 
operative Movement, which aimed at: 

(a) Increasing still further the network of sales points, so that by 
1949 there will be 25,000 Co-op shops. 
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(b) Increasing turnover of goods in all its shops, and especially 
converting the rural shops into the most important goods- 
supplying organization for the countryside. By 1949 turnover is 
expected to reach 230 per cent of the 1947 figure. 
Raising the share of the Co-operatives in the purchasing cam- 
paign of agricultural produce. (In 1949 the amount of agricul- 
tural produce purchased by the Movement is expected to 
double in comparison with the 1947 quota.) 
Taking over from State management foodstuff industries (flour 
mills, cereal plants, ersatz coffee factories, yeast factories, 
breweries, distilleries, and vegetable oil plants). This plan has 
almost been completed. 
Increasing manufacturing output so that by 1949 it will be 
raised to 230 per cent of the 1947 production. 
f) Development drive in the Western Territories to match the 
existing level in the rest of the country. 

Further increases envisaged by the Co-operative Economic Plan 

are. 


 — 


1946 figure 1949 target 


Retail societies oe “% os Sanne 25,086 
General Co-operatives in rural areas 5,500 10,500 
General Co-operatives in town areas 4,560 7,000 
Special Co-operative stores _ 3,514 7,586 


Moreover, under the Plan the Co-operative Movement expects 
to increase by 100 per cent its production of agricultural machinery, 
and its production of grain and butter by 80 per cent. 

In the new industries which the Movement has taken over from 
the State, a 10 per cent increase is anticipated by 1949. Again, in 

149, the Co-operative Movement will inherit many more State- 

vned concerns, including those due to be taken over by the State, 

nd new economic plans will be drawn up to co-ordinate produc- 

m behalf of the State and within the framework of the 

National Economic Plan. 

Under the National Plan it was anticipated that investments 

ild reach 20 per cent of the national income. In 1946 7 per cent 

e national income went to capital investment, and an upward 

» was evident in 1947 when the figure reached 15 per cent. 

target for 1948 is from 30 to 50 per cent, the largest amount 

, to the Ministry of Industry for reconstruction and further 
trialization in Warsaw, Stettin, and Silesia. 

land has just concluded a five-year thousand million dollar 

agreement with the Soviet Union, and has been granted a 

lit of 450 million dollars (the largest amount ever granted by 

1), plus the immediate delivery of 200,000 tons of grain. 
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In addition, Russia has promised Poland heavy machinery to re- 
equip her chemical, electrical, and locomotive industries. In ex- 
change Poland will supply the U.S.S.R. with textiles, sugar, zinc, 
and rolling stock. 

Meanwhile, British-Polish trade talks have ended in preliminary 
agreement, and provide for Polish exports to Britain valued at 
£23 million, Poland importing goods valued at £35 million. Raw 
materials, wood, chemicals, and eggs will be exchanged for capital 
goods, mining machinery, and industrial plant. Britain will also 
free part of the Polish gold, amounting to {2 million, which was 
frozen after the war. 

An additional and long sought-after loan may be granted by the 
International Bank, which, with United States approval, is plan- 
ning to lend Poland $60 million, conditional on the understanding 
that Poland will send coal to Western Europe so long as the Mar- 
shall Plan is in operation. 

Faith in the future of Poland’s prosperity was expressed recently 
by her Prime Minister, M. Cyrankiewicz, in a speech relayed over 
Warsaw radio. He said that Poland was ‘no longer overburdened by 
war devastation, limited by her present economic potential, but a 
Poland of new huge investments, which will change quickly and 
decisively the structure of the country’. The fact that in 1947 
Poland exported to thirty-two different nations and imported from 


only twenty-five, and that she has, or is in process of negotiating, a 
similar number of trade agreements for the current year, means 
that she is now well on the way to economic recovery, and that her 
Three-Year Plan has every chance of successfully establishing a 
balanced economy. 


I. L. 
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